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Notes. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OLDYS, ESQ., 
NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 
(Concluded from p- 64.) 

; connected with the College of Arms 
for nearly five years. His library was the large 
room up one pair of stairs in Norroy's apartments, 
in the west wing of the college, where he chiefly 
resided, and which was furnished with little else 
than books. 
paper, which he afterwards classified and reposited 
in small bags suspended about his room. It was 
in this way that he covered several quires of 
paper with laborious collections for a complet« 
Life of Shakspeare ; and from these notes Isaac 
Reed made several extracts in the Additional 
Anecdotes to Rowe’s Life of the Bard. 

Oldys at this time frequently passed his even- 
ings at the house of John Taylor, the cele- 
brated oculist of Hatton Garden *, where he 
always preferred the fireside in the kitchen, that 
he might not be obliged to mingle with the other 
visitors. He was so particular in his habits, that 
he could not smoke his pipe with ease till his 
chair was fixed close to a particular crack in the 
floor. “The shyness of Mr. Oldys’s disposition,” 
says John Taylor, jun., “and the simplicity of his 


Oldys was 


* John Taylor of Hatton Garden was the son of the 
celebrated Chevalier Taylor, and father of John Taylor 
the author of Monsieur Jonson, and editor of The Sun 
newspaper. 
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His notes were written on slips of 


| original painting of William 


81 
manners, had induced him to decline an introdue- 
tion to my grandfather, the Chevalier Taylor, who 
was always splendid in attire, and had been used 
but my grandfather had heard so much of 
Oldys, that he resolved to be acquainted with 
him, and therefore one evening when Oldys was 
enjoying his philosophical pipe by the kitchen 
fire, the Chevalier invaded his retreat, and with- 
out ceremony addressed him in the Latin lan- 
ruage. Oldys, surprised and gratified to find a 
scholar in a fine gentleman, threw off his reserve, 
answered him in the same language, and the col- 
loquy continued for at least two hours ; my father, 
good a scholar, only occasionally interpos- 
* 


not so 
ing an illustrative remark.” 

Oldys’s literary labours were now drawing to a 
close, his life having extended to nearly three- 
score years and ten. His last production was the 
Life of Charles Cotton, piscator and poet, pre- 
fixed to Hawkins's edition of Walton’s Compleat 
Angler, edit. 1760, which made forty-eight pages. 
It was abridged in the later editions. As we have 
elsewhere noticed (“N. « oo. a=" 8. i. 205), 
Dr. Towe rs, who compiled the Life of Cot TON tor 
Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, has erroneously attri- 
buted Oldys’s Lile of this poet to our musical knight. 
Grose informs us (Olio, p. 139), that “among 


Oldys’s works is a Preface to Izaak Walton's An 


, ” 
ng. 


G This Preface was prot ably n her than 
his “Collections” for a Life of Walton. In his bio- 


| graphical sketch of Charles Cotton he reminds Sir 


John Hawkins, that “ as Izaak Walton did oblige 
the public with the lives of several eminent me 
it is much that some little historical monumet 
has not, in grateful retaliation, been raised and 
devoted to his memofy. The few materials I, 
long since, with much search, gathered up con- 
cerning him, you have seen, and extracted 1 hope, 
what you found necessary for the purpose I in- 
tended them.” (Page iv. See also Hawkins’s 
Life of Walton in the same volume, p. xlviii.) 

William Oldys died at his apartments in the 
Iferalds’ College on April 15, 1761, and was 
buried on the 19th of the same month in the 
north aisle of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, towards 
the upper end.f His friend, John Taylor of Hat- 
ton Garden, on the 20th of June, 1761, adminis- 
tered as principal creditor, defrayed the funeral 
expenses, and obtained possession of his official 
regalia, books, and valuable manuscripts. The 
Oldys, formerly be- 
longing to Mr. ‘Taylor, is now, we believe, in the 

* Records of my I ife, i. 27. 

+ There is a discrepancy respecting the ag ‘ 
at the time of his death. On his coffin, as well as in a 
document belonging to the Heralds’ College, it is 
to be seventy-two, and in the newspapers of that time, 
seventy-four, which would place his birth in 1687 or 1689; 
whereas we have in his own handwriting as the date July 


14,1696. Wide Addit. MS, 4240, p. 14. 


of Oldys 


stated 
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possession of Mr. J. H. Burn of Bow Street; an 
engraving from it by Balston will be found in 
The European Magazine for November,” 1796. 
He is drawn in a full-dress suit and bag-wig, and 
has the complete air of a venerable patrician. 
The following punning anagram on his own name, 
and made by himself, occurs in one of his manu- 
scripts in the British Museum : — 
“In word and Will J am a friend to you, 
And one friend Old is worth a hundred new.” 

The printed books found in the library of Oldys, 
some of them copiously annotated, together with 
a portion of his manuscripts, were sold by Thomas 
Davies, the bookseller, on April 12, 1762. Mr. 
John Taylor, jun., has given the following ac- 
count of the dispersion of some of his manuscripts. 
He says, “ Mr. Oldys had engaged to furnish a 
bookseller in the Strand, whose name was Walker, 
with ten years of the life of Shakspeare unknown 
to the biographers and commentators, but he 
died, and ‘made no sign’ of the projected work. 
The bookseller made a demand of twenty guineas 
on my father, alleging that he had advanced that 
sum to Mr. Oldys, who had promised to provide 
the matter in question. My father paid this sum 
to the bookseller soon after he had attended the 
remains of his departed friend to the grave. The 
manuscripts of Oldys, consisting of a few books 
written in a small hand, and abundantly inter- 
lined, remained long in my father’s possession, 
but by desire of Dr. Percy, afterwards Bishop of 
Dromore, were submitted to his inspection, 
through the medium of Dr. Monsey, who was 
an intimate friend of Dr. Percy. They continued 
in Dr. Percy's hands some years. He had known 
Mr. Oldys in the early part of his life, and spoke 
respectfully of his character. ‘The last volume of 
Oldys’s manuscripts that I ever saw, was at my 
friend the late Mr. William Gifford's house, in James 
Street, Westminster, while he was preparing a 
new edition of the works of Shirley ; and [learned 
from him that it was lent to him by Mr. Heber. 
. «+... My friend Mr. D'[sraeli is mistaken in 
saying that on ‘the death of Oldys, Dr. Kippis, 
editor of the Biographia Britannica, looked over 
the manuscripts.’ It was not until near thirty 
years after the death of Oldys, that they were 
submitted to his inspection, and at his recommen- 
dation were purchased by the late Mr. Cadell.”"* 

Oldys was the fortunate possessor of a large 
collection of Italian Proverbs, entitled Giardino 
di Recreatione, in manuscript, by John Florio, the 
editor of a Dictionarie in Italian and English, con- 
taining commendatory verses prefixed by Matthew 
Gwinne, Samuel Daniel, and two other friends. 
This volume afterwards belonged to Sir Isaac 

* Records of my Life, pp. 28, 29. For the searching 
inquiries after the missing biographical manuscripts of 
Oldys made by Mr. Isaac D’Israeli, see his Curiosities of 


Literature, edit. 1823, iii, 476, 





Heard, from whom it passed to Mr. B. H. Bright, 
and was sold in the sale of his manuscripts, on 
June 18, 1844, (Hunter's Jilustrations of Shaks- 
peare, i. 275.) 

Among other books enriched with notes by Oldys 
is that of England's Parnassus, 8vo, 1600. It was 
owing to his bibliographical erudition that the 
name of the compiler of these “Choysest Flowers” 
became known. Wood, misapprehending the in- 
formation given by Phillips in his Theatrum 
Poetarum, 1675, designated Fitz-Geffry as the 
compiler; but Oldys had discovered in one or 
two copies that the initials R. A. to the dedica- 
tory Sonnet to Sir Thomas Mounson were signed 
R. Allot. To the signature R. A. Oldys has added 
the following note : — 

“Mr. Edmund Bolton, in his Hypercritica, mentions 
tobert Allott and Henry Constable as two good poets in 
his days. So I conclude upon the whole, that the said 
Robert Allott, the poet, was the Collector of this book. 
John Weever, in his little book of Zpigrams, printed in 
12mo, 1600 (or the year before), yet, 1 think, quoted in 
this work, has the following lines :— 

* Ad Ro: Allot, and Chr: Middleton. 
* Quick are your wits, sharp your conceits, 
Short and more sweet your lays; 
Quick, but no wit; sharp, no conceit, 
Short and less sweet my praise.’” 

A censure passed upon England's Parnassus by 
Oldys, in his Preface to Hayward's British Muse, 
1738, though tinctured with too much severity, is 
certainly not unfounded in its general reprehen- 
sion, He shrewdly and sarcastically concludes 
that the book, “ bad as it is, suggests one good 
observation upon the use and advantage of such 
collections, which is, that they may prove more 
successful in preserving the best parts of some 
authors, than their works themselves.” Mr. War- 
ton, however, considers the extracts as made “ with 
a degree of taste:” and Sir S. Egerton Brydges 
as “ very curious and valuable.” ‘The last men- 
tioned remarks (Cens. Liter. ii. 318), that the state 
of our knowledge on these subjects is materially 
altered since the time of Oldys; who, though his 
bibliographical erudition was very eminent, could 
add, that “ most of the authors were now so obso- 
lete, that not knowing what they wrote, we can 
have no recourse to their works, if still extant.” * 

Oldys’s annotated copy of England's Parnassus 
passed into the hands of Thomas Warton, and 
subsequently came into the possession of Colonel 
Stanley, at whose sale in April and May, 1813 
(lot 378), it was purchased by Mr. R. ‘Triphook as 
his own speculation for 132. 13s. 

The most valuable and curious work left by 
Oldys is an annotated copy of Gerard Langbaine’s 
Account of the early Dramatich Poets, Oxford, 
1691, 8vo. It has already been stated (ane, 
p- 3), that the first copy of this work with his 

* Thomas Park, in the Preface to the reprint of Erg- 
land’s Parnassus, 1815. 
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notes had passed into the hands of Mr. Coxeter. 
After Mr. Coxeter’s death his books and manu- 
scripts were purchased by Osborne, and were 
offered for sale in 1748. The book in question, 
No. 10,131 in Osborne's Catalogue for that year, 
was purchased either by Theophilus Cibber, or by 
some bookseller who afterwards put it into his 
hands ; and from the notes of Oldys and Coxeter, 
the principal part of the additional matter fur- 
nished by Cibber (or rather by Shiels) for the 
Lives of the Poets, 5 vols. 12mo, 1753, was unques- 
tionably derived. Mr. Coxeter’s manuscripts are 
mentioned in the title-page, to whom, therefore, 
the exclusive credit of the work is assigned, but 
which really belongs as much, if not more, to Oldys. 

Oldys purchased a second Langbaine in 1727, 
and continued to annotate it till the latest period 
of his life. This copy was purchased by Dr. 
Birch, who bequeathed it to the British Museum. 
It is not interleaved, but filled with notes written 
in the margins and between the lines in an ex- 
tremely small hand. Birch granted the loan of 
it to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, who made 
a transcript of the notes into an interleaved copy 
of Langbaine in four vols. 8vo. It was from 
Bishop Percy's copy that Mr. Joseph Haslewood 
annotated his Langbaine. He says, “ His Lord- 
ship was so kind as to favour me with the loan of 
this book, with a generous permission to make 
what use of it I might think proper ; and when 
he went to Ireland, he left it with Mr. Nichols, 
for the benefit of the new edition of The Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian, with Notes and Illus- 
trations, to which work his Lordship was by his 
other valuable communications a very beneficial 
contributor.” 

George Steevens likewise made a transcript of 
Oldys’s notes into a copy of Langbaine, which at 
the sale of his library in 1800, was purchased by 
Richardson the bookseller for 92, who resold it to 
Sir S. Egerton Brydges in the same year for four- 
teen guineas, At the sale of the Lee Priory li- 
brary in 1834, it fell into the hands of ‘Thorpe of 
Bedford-street, Covent Garden, from whom the 
late Dr. Bliss purchased it on Feb. 7, 1835, for 
nine guineas. It is now in the British Museum. 

Malone, Isaac Reed, and the Rev. Rogers Rud- 
ing, also made transcripts of Oldys's notes. The 
Malone transcript is now at Oxford; but Rud- 
ing’s has not been traced. Ina cutting from one of 
Thorpe’s catalogues, preserved by Dr. Bliss, it is 
stated to be in two volumes, the price 5/. 5s.; that 
Ruding transcribed them in 1784, and that his 
additions are very numerous. In Heber’s Cata- 
logue (Pt. iv. No. 1215) is another copy of Lang- 
baine, with many important additions by Oldys, 
Steevens, and Reed. ‘This was purchased by Rodd 
for 47. 4s. In 1845, Edward Vernon Utterson had 
an interleaved Langbaine. What has become of it ? 

It is scarcely possible to take up any work on 
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the History of the Stage, or which treats of the 
biographies of Dramatic Writers, without finding 
these curious collectanea of Oldys quoted to illus- 
trate some or other obscure point. “ ‘The Biogra- 
graphical Memoirs I have inserted in Censura 
Literaria,” remarks Sir 8. E. Brydges, “ have been 
principally drawn from the minute and intelligent 
inquiries, and indefatigable labours of Oldys, pre- 
served in the interleaved copy of Langbaine. 
Many of them are curious, and though parts have 
already been given to the public in the Biographia 
Dramatica, yet as they are in the originals from 
whence that work borrowed them, it became not 
only amusing but useful to record them in their 
own form and words.” 

In the British Museum (Addit. MS. 12,523) is 
a manuscript volume, in Oldys's hand writing, of 
miscellaneous extracts for a work with the follow- 
ing title: “The Patron; or a Portraiture of Pa- 
tronage and Dependency, more especially as they 
appear in their Domestick Light and Attitudes. 
A Capital Piece drawn to the Life by the Hands 
of several Eminent Masters in the great Schcol of 
Experience, and addressed to a Gentleman, who 


| upon the loss of Friends, was about to settle in a 


great Family.” 

The subjoined catalogue of the books found in 
Oldys’s library at the time of his death, cannot 
fail to interest every one curious in bibliography. 


Oupys's Linrany Anp Manuscript Works.* 


The collection of books formed by this accurate 
and laborious antiquary, through whose exertions 
English literature and bibliography have been so 
essentially improved, was purchased by Thomas 
Davies, author of The Life of Garrick, and 
offered for sale in “ A Catalogue of the Libraries 
of the late William Oldys, Esq. Norroy King-at- 
Arms (author of The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh); 
the Rev. Mr. Emms of Yarmouth, and Mr. Wm. 


| Rush, which will begin to be sold on Monday, 
| April 12 [1762], by Thomas Davies.” 


The trifling prices which were asked for some 
books that are now esteemed amongst the scarcest 
in the language, will amuse the bibliomaniac of 
the present day, who, if his wishes tend towards 
the collection of early literature, not so much on 
the score of its rarity as from its utility, will as- 
suredly lament that he did not live at a period 
when his taste and desires could have been so 
readily gratified. 

The charge for that invaluably illustrated copy 
of Langbainef must astonish those who are ac- 


* From Fry’s Bibliographical Memoranda, 4to. Bristol, 
1816, p. 33. 

+ Mr. Fry is not correct. The famed annoted Lang- 
baine, purchased of Davies by Dr. Birch for one guinea, is 
the edition of 1691. It would appear, however, from lot 
1511 of the above list, that Oldys had commenced anno- 
tating Gildon’s edition of 1699. 
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. The Life of Augustus, digested into fifty-nine 


Schemes, by James Robey. 


Octavo et infra. 
, The Apophthegms of the English Nation, con- 
taining r above 500 memorable sayings of noted Persons, 
being a Collection of Extempore Wit, more copious than 
anv hitherto published. [It was probably founded on a 








MS. collection of earlier date. — Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. — Bolton Corney.) ‘ 
$621. Description of all Kinds of Fish. 
hanno Arborist; being a Natural, Philolo- 


gical, Poetical, Mythological, Medicinal, 
’ cal His tory of Tre s, principally native to this 

> with some Select Exoticks, &c. Not finished. 

>». Deser iption of Trees, P lants, &c. Addit. MS. 


lection of Px 








ms written above one hundred 
vears since. 
625. Trinarchodia: the 


NL. Henry IV. 


written 1650. 


gray Raignes of Richard 
ind Henry V. in verse, supposed to be 
rhis ae became the property of J. 








P. Andrews: Park describes it, Restituta, iv. 166. — Bol- 
ton Corney. | 

626, Coll of Poems by Mr. Oldys. 

3627. Mr. Oldys’s Diary, containing several Observa- 
tions relating to Books, Characters, &c. [| Printed 


“N.& Q.” 2"4 S, vol. xi 











3628. Collections of Observations and Notes on various 
subjects 

629. Memorandum Book, containing as abor 

630. Table of Persons celebrated by the Eng ish Poets. 

1. Catalogue of MSS. written by Lord Clarendon. 

3632. Names of English Writers, and Places of their 
Burial, &c. 

} Description of Flowers, Plants, Roots, &c 

*3 Description of all Kinds of Birds. [See Addit. 
MS 725 

AD. 20,4 Sd. J 

“So end,” says Mr. Fry, “the minutiz of this 
curious Catalogue, which I have thought it not 
incurious to record, more especially as Mr. Dibdin, 
whilst noticing the interleaved Langbaine, in his 


Bibliomania, does not s 
its passing through the hands of the humble fri 
of Dr. Johnson.” 





Here we must terminate our notice of this dis- 
tinguished writer and indefatigable antiquary, 
whose extended life was entirely devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits, and whose copious and characteristic 
accounts of men and books, have endeared his 
memory to every lover of English literature. If 

Oldys possessed not the erudition of Johnson or 
of Maittaire, he had at least equal patience of in- 
vestigation, soundness of judgment, and accuracy 
of criticism, with the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries. One remarkable trait in his character 
was the entire absence of literary and posthu- 
mous fame, whilst he never begrudged his labour 
or considered his toil unproductive, so long as his 
researches substantiated Truth, or promoted the 
study of the History of Literature, which in other 
words is the history of the mind of man. Hence 
the very sweepings of his library have since been 
industriously collected, and enrich the 
Malone, Ritson, Reed, Douce, Brydges, 


and 


ty 


em to have been aware of 


works of 
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others, and will always serve, as it were, for land- 
marks to those following in his wake. In his own 
peculiar departments of literature — history and 
biography—he has literally exhausted all the 
ordinary sources of information; and when he 
lacked the opportunity to labour himself, or to fill 
up the circle of his knowledge, he has neverthe- 
less pointed out to his successors new or unex- 
plored mines, whence additional facts may be 
gleaned, and the object of his life — the develop- 
ment of Truth — be secured. 





MR. DYCE AND I. 
I may venture, I liope, to set myself right with 
the readers of “N. & Q.” respecting a grave 


ian of most abject printer-worship brought 
against me, and I think rather maliciously, by 

- Dyce. It was done four years ago, but I never 
knew of it till within the last few days, when I 
read for the first time Mr. Dyce’s Preface to his 
Shakspeare. In that Preface, after quoting the 
extravagant Horne Tooke and Mr. 
Knight r ting , the » merits of the folio of 1623, 


Mr. Dye e proc eeds: 





ons ot 


spec 











The latest champi folio, and one determined 

t 1 lengths in » is Mr. Keightley; wh« 

*N. & Q.’ 2" S. iv. 263,) ‘does not despair’ of seeing 

me future ed print, with the folio, in As You Lik 
It, Act II. Se. 3.: 

‘ From seventy years till now, almost fourscore, ° 

Here lived ], but now live here no more, 

At seventeen years many th r fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore it is too late a week.’ 

Poor Rowe! when he altered ‘ From seventy years’ 
to ‘ From seventeen years,’ he f i that he id mad 
an emendation which was fully confirmed by the third 

f the passage). 


Now is not the animus here bad, and the ob- 
ject of the writer to hold me - to ridicule? And 
would not anyone, at all acquainted with my 
literary character, have presumed that 1 must 
have been writing ironically? And so in effect 
I was; though I must confess that, in the full 
persuasion that no one could suspect me of such 
blind stupidity as Iam here charged with, I ex- 
pressed myself very carelessly and very loosely. 

I was —in accordance with an established rule 
of criticism, of which mayhap Mr. Dyce may know 
nothing — showing that in Titania's speech (Aid. 
Night's Dream, Act II. Se. 1.) —“ When thou 
wast stolen away from fairy-land” — was probably 
the true reading; and I then proceeded thus : 





editor will take wast 





‘T trust now that some future 
into favour, ‘print it and shame the rogues’; for I do 
not despair of even ‘ From seventy years till now almost 
fourscore,’ in As You Like Jt, resuming possession of the 
text as ‘the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of 
violets’ has recently done in Twelfth Night.” 


Now I was writing r ironically ; though, for the 
bove given, I expr ssed myself most in- 


ason ane 
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adequately ; and my meaning was, that since such 
an absurdity as a sound breathing had been brought 
back into the text, and there was no saying to 
what lengths of absurdity future editors might go, 
a right reading such as wast stood a very fair 
chance of being recalled. That I say was my 
meaning, but expressed most carelessly. 

I can tell Mr. Dyce that, in critical sagacity, I 
consider myself at least his equal ; and I will set 
my Milton against anything he has ever done. 
it is true Iam not so well-read as he is in old 
plays, pamphlets, and broadsheets; but I have 
m in the writings of the great Ger- 
man commentators on the Scriptures and the 
Classics, and I go to work by rule, not by hap- 
hazard, as our Shaksperian critics in general seem 
todo. As an instance of my sagacity compared 
with Mr. Dyce’s, I may refer to the correction of 
two passages in Pecle’s Edward J, given in“ N. 
& Q.” this time two years. Of these Mr. Dyce, 
the editor of two editions of Pecle’s Works, could 
make nothing, an I corrected them—the one 
with certainty, the other with great 
the very first time I read the play. 
to Mr. Dyce : — 

“ If there's a hole in a’ ycur coats, 
I rede you tent it” 


studied critici 





a Fie 
rouavil 


I finally say 





for I consider myself now at liberty to expose his 
critical short-comings, which are by no means 
few. Tuos, Ke1gur.ery 


DUTCH PAPER-TRADE. 

The following is from a communication in 
Dutch, kindly drawn up, at my request in 1859, 
by Mr. J. Honigh, junr., one of the most eminent 
papermakers at Zaandijh, in North Holland :— 

“The manufacturing of paper in the seven United 
Provinces was commenced in 1613 by Martin Orges, a 
fugitive from France, his fatherland, for gion’s sake, 

“Orges soon found a fit Place for establishing his 
manufacture in the streamy commune of Uchelen, near 
Apeldoorn, in Guelderland: and there ten paper-mills, 
for aught we know, are still working, as if in pious con- 
tinuation of the’ impulse given by him. The first mill 
was, of course, moved by water, and reduced the rags 
with stampers to the requisite pulp. 

“ But when, in 1672, Louis \1V. for a short time had 
conquered the province of Guelderland, many of those 
who, after Orges’s example, had erected factories in the 
neighbourhood of Apeldoorn, now betook themselves to 
North Holland, and principally to the so-called Zaan; 
where, at that period, most of the branches of industry 
flourishing in the Netherlands, the art of paper-making 
included, were exercised. For it should also be kept in 
mind that, as early as 1616, there already existed a 











paper-mill at Westzaan, and posterior to that date many | 


were the mills built alongside the river. These, how- 
ever, were all windmills, and only served for the fabrica- 
tion of grey and blue paper: but, after the influx of emi- 
grants from Guelderland in 1672, first Pieter van der Ley, 
and afterwards Jacob and Adriaan Honigh, ail of them 
resident miilers, acceding to the proposal of their home- 
less brethren, also raised white paper factories: and so 





this triumvirate laid the foundation for a new industry, 
which soon reached a high degree of prosperity; and, by 
its perfection, acquired a European reputation. ‘ 
« The paper, which till that period was used in Europe, 
for the most part came from Italy, Genoa being the port 
that shipped the largest quantities, and had the most 
extended trade in that sort of commodity. When, how- 
ever, the Hollanders once had become thoroughly fami- 
liar with the dipper’s art, our Dutch article, 
greater value and minor price, soon superseded the Italian 
imports; and, ere long, even mounted the distinctive 
water-marks of the several countries dealt with: as, for 
instance, the arms of London or of Venice, the French 
lilies, &c. Yes, I even do not think I say too much, by 

ing, that the time was when the Low Count: 

| the whole of Europe with this peculiar war 
) hat, in commendation of a new book, it was ex- 
ssly stated ‘to be printed on Dutch paper.” This cele- 
brity it owed to the good materials resorted to (rags of 
+ Dutch linen abounding), to their nice sifting, 
und to the cleanliness and solidity of manufacture, whi 
allowed the same quality to be permanently delivered. 
But it was principally by the invention of a 
r, instead of the old stampers or hammers, 
1 that degree of fineness ; 
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evlinde 
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And, albeit 





co e which formed its material boast. 
the ntor of this simple and beautiful contrivance is 


to us unknown, so much is certain, that the foreigner 
still honours the man who devised it, by calling it * the 
Hollander? 

“ The decline of our paper trade dates from the incor- 
poration of Holland with France; and from the contin- 
ental system, instituted by Napoleon. This partly trans- 
ferred our mart to other lands that formerly did either 
not manufacture their own paper, or, till that time, had 
only produced an inferior quality. And so it was that, 
after the peace of 1815, only a portion of the old customers 
—those who, between whiles, had not been taught to hel; 
themselves—returned: whilst those who had, had in the 
interim invented the, till then, unknown vellum- paper. 
The neighbourly nations now also protected their newly- 
raised mills by duties on importation: competition 
creased, and ephemeral literature only desired 
without solidity. So, in 1802, the Dutch fabricators 
began to issue the new commodity, and with good suc- 
cess; but, alas! vellum-paper was only the forerunner of 
mechanical fabrication; and this signed, as it were, the 
death-warrant of most of the hand paper-mills. For th 
new production, by its cheapness, softness, and faded 
whitewash, soon not only superseded the mass of the 
sterling article, but also was used for purposes that, in 
the first place, demanded durability. This even went so 
far, that, some fifteen years ago, our government had to 
decree that, for deeds and the like, no vellum-paper 
might be employed. No wonder that the manufacture of 
the present century — bearing, as it does, the signs of its 
hectic caducity in the whiteness produced by deleterious 
means —is not likely to exist for two centuries and 
longer, to testify, like the old samples of our fabric, to 
the excellence of the materials used. 

“ However, as the spirit of the times necessitated, 
mechanical paper-makers were also erected in Guelder- 
land and the Zaan-regions, but only at a lors. Higher 
wages than in foreign lands, coals to be bought from our 
competitors, who had them at prime-cost, engines to be 
ordered from England and Belgium — such were the cir- 
cumstances under which we had to accept the challenge 
given. Most of the oldest firms declined it. ‘Thus the 
mills, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had mustered to between thirty and forty, already in 1847 
had diminished at the Zaan to twenty-one, of which 
but two were mechanical fabricators - and now there exist 
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but thirteen, only one amongst them after the new fashion. 


Of these thirteen, only three manufacture white paper; 
whilst the others, one mech: anically, furnish grey and 
blue paper and paste-board. In Guelderland, under this 
gn of cotton, nearly the same state of things exists; but 
the mills there are much more circumscribed in ex- 
n, and produce smaller quantities. With the ex- 
tion of two, they are all driven by water; and so are 
much less expensive in construction and repair than the 
factories at the Zaan, where wind is the motive power, 











and the structure of the flights and corresponding wheels 
costs a great deal in making, and not a little in keeping 
Add to this, that in Guelderland the water can be used 





ich turns the mill; whilst at the Zaan every factory 
requires an extensive plot of ground, intersected by 
a and a costly apparatus to boot, for purifying the 
water from salt and sulphureous matters. It was this 
that occasioned in olden time a rivalry between the two 
concurrent districts — the one beirg able to furnish, 
cially the minor sorts, at a much cheaper rate ; 
other executing its orders, and increasing them bv the 
greatest solidity and better looks of the article fabri- 
cated, So the finer qualities of the Zaan are still in de- 
mand amongst foreigners, as are the several varicties of 
packing-paper. 
* In the present time, there does not seem to 
further falling off; and there even would be a develop- 
nt in the trade, if the foreign powers did away with 
their protecting duties.” 








} 





Joun H. van Lennev. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 
AN ORDER OF MERIT AND THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 





M is very much required to reward those 
who have distinguished themselves in science 
and art. 

Might not an Order be instituted to perpetuate 
in a graceful form the imperishable memory of 
him who laboured so long, so zealously and suc- 
cessfully, to revive art in this country? Would 
not the ‘* Order of the Albert Cross” be a fitting 
and lasting memorial to the zeal and genius of 
the illustrious dead, whose good works will live 
er him for generaticns yet to come? We have 
ready the “ Victoria Cross” for deeds done in 
» field; might we not have the pendunt to it, 
for exploits no less worthy in the peaceful paths 
J. W. Bryans. 





ol s¢ ience ? 
M. PHILARE TE CHASLES. 

We owe to M. Philartte Chasles, Conservateur 

la Bibliothéque Mazarine*, the solution of a 
Shakspere problem which has resisted all the 
efforts of our “homely wits.” What was visible 
to every one had been seen by no one 

It was formerly a national boast that Samuel 
Johnson had “ beat forty French” — but here is 
a Frenchman who has routed a whole army of 
English editors, annotators, pamphleteers, ete. 

The dis scovery relates to the inscription which 


* See Athenaum of Saturday last.—Ep.] 


persons will deny that an “Order of 


| heir of his‘invention.” 
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iii the Sonnets of our dramatist in the au- 


thoritutive edition of 1609, entitled — 

“ Shake-speares sonnets, Neuer before imprinted. At 
London By G. Eld for T. 'T. [Thomas Thorpe] and are to 
be solde by William Be ley, 1609,” 4° 40 leaves. Tn 
some copies, for William Aspley we have John W; right, 
dwelling a Christ-church gate, 1609. 

The mysterious inscription, which occupies the 
recto of the second leaf, was given by Mr. Steevens 
with commendable exactness in 1766, and is thus 
printed : — 

TO. THE. ONLIE . BEGETTER. OF. 
THESE . INSVING . SONNETS . 
Mr.W. H. ALL. HAPPINESSE 
AND . THAT . ETERNITIE . 
PROMISED. 


BY. 
OVR . EVER-LIVING . POET. 
WISHETH ,. 


THE . WELL-WISHING . 
ADVENTVRER . IN. 
SETTING . 
FORTH . 
T. fT. 

Phis inscription should be considered with re- 
ference to its peculiarities. A point after each 
word is no punctuation. The bare words must 
therefore decide the sense. It has hitherto passed 
as one inscription. Now, M. Chasles suggests that 
the real inscription ends with the word wisheth, 

and that the rest was added by Mr. Thorp re. 

I have described the explan: ation of M. Chasles 
as a suggestion, but it is almost a demonstration. 
Acting on that conviction, I shall briefly report 
my own inferences, and proceed to justify them by 
admitted facts and probable circumstances. 

I now firmly believe that the begetter of the 
sonnets was the earl of Southampton — that Wil- 
liam Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke, wrote 
the real inscription —and that Mr. Thorpe did 
no more than express his wishes for the success of 
the publication. 

In 1593 Shakspere dedicated his Venus and 
Adonis to the earl of Southampton as “ the first 
In 1594 he chose the same 
patron for his Zucrece, and made this declaration : 
“What I have done is yours, what I have to do is 
yours.” Did he forget this promise? I must 
either tax him with ingratitude, or assume that 
he wrote the sonnets as the fulfilment of that 
promise. The existence of “ his sugred Sonnets 
among his priuate friends” was announced by 
Meres in 1598—and they may have closely fol- 
lowed Lucrece. At a later date he had other 
cares, and other occupations. 

William Herbert was born at Wilton in 1580, 
and succeeded to the earldom of Pembroke in 
1601. As he had been educated at Oxford, and 
was of a lively turn, we may account for his adop 
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tion of the classical form of inscription, of which 
no doubt there were examples at Wilton. If it was 
written in the life-time of his father, his own 
designation was correct ; and if written about the 
year 1600, there was much reason to conceal the 
name of the earl of Southampton. 

I now come to Mr. Thorpe. How did he ob- 
tain the MS.? There is no evidence on that 
point, but the expression Never before imprinted 
seems to prove that he was aware of the date of 
their composition. He may have had various 
reasons for avoiding an advertisement‘. 

One word more.— Thorpe was a humorist, as 
his dedication of a certain po ‘tical volume to Ed- 
ward Blount testifies, but his epigraphic humor, 
and the injudicious punctuation of Malone in suc- 
cessive e litions, have led wiser men astray. 

Barnes, S.W. Boiron Corey. 
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Minor Asics. 
Wrona Position or tar Apvers. — May I b 


permitted, Mr. Editor, through your columns, to 
raise my feeble voice against a perversion which | 
am sorry to see is rapidly creeping into our lan- 
guage? So long as it was only employed by 
those classes who inform you that “they ain't 
going, and don’t want to,” it was not of much 
consequence ; but it is now invading the pages of 
some of our best writers, and has even appeared 
in the polished “leaders” of The Times. I allude 
to the placing of the adverb be tween the prepo- 
sition and the verb: e. ¢. “ We are anxious to 
entirely get rid of it.” Will no influential gram- 
marian arrest this transatlantic intruder into the 
Queen’s English, and banish it from good society 
and correct diction, for the term of its natural 
life ? HeERMENTRUDE. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST EATING Fiesu ou Lent. 
—QOne of the old “Sessions Books,” at Wells, 
abounds with instances such as that which is here 
transcribed, which is dated Feb. Ist, 1 Charles I. 
The magistrates present at the Sessions were: 
Virtue Hunt, Mayor; John Baker, Esq., Re- 
corder; and Bartholomew. Cox, Justice; when 
William Myllard, tailor, and J. Gibbons, glover, 
were bound, in the penalty of 10/., as sureties for 
Henry Batt, tippler, who was also bound in a 
similar sum : — 

“ The Condition of the Recognizance is such that yf 
the aboue bounden Henry Batt, nither by hymself, or by 
any other by his Com’andment, nor for his vse or good, 
shall kill, eate, or dresse, or suffer to be killed, eaten, or 
dressed, in his howse in Welles, or in any other place 
w’thin the said Citty or burrow of Welles, any Flesh this 
p’sent tyme of Lent, or days p’hibited by the law, hen 
this Recognizance to be voyed.” 

INA. 

Tue Hon. Resecca Fotuiorr.—In the register 
of the parish of Trysull, co. Stafford, I find the 
following entry: “ Rebecca, daughter of the Right 
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Honble. Henry Lord Folliott, died Sept. 5, 1697,” 
and as I imagine that the very last place in which 
the record of burial of the daughter of an Irish 
peer would be sought, to be in the register of a 
small and little-known parish in Staffordshire, I 
may be doing a service to the compiler, present or 
future, of the Folliott pedigree, by thus “ making 
a note” of what I have “ found.” 

Sir Henry Folliott was cr. Baron Folliott of 
Ballyshannon, in the county of Donegal, in 1619, 
which peerage became extinct at his death in 1630. 
His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was twice married: 
by her first husband (Wingfield) she was ances- 
tress of the noble house of Powerscourt ; and by her 
second (Ponsonby) of that of Bessborough. 5. T. 





ueries. 


Tue Emreror Narorgon III.—In some of th 
daily papers there have been statements relating 
to the intimacy which existed between the Earl of 
Malmesbury and the Emperor Napoleon IIL. during 
the time the latter was an exile in Switzerland 
and an account of a daring feat is mentioned as 
witnessed by Lord Malmesbury, which convinced 
him that the Prince was a man of extraordinary 
boldness and determination. 

I have heard his Lordship relate this story wit i 
some slight variation; but my object in recurring 
to it, is to suggest how interesting it would be if 
persons who were intimate with the Prince Na- 
poleon when a sojourner in this country would 
contribute to your columns any facts known to 
them, which tend to exhibit the true character of 
the man while sometime resident amongst us. 

I remember the time when he was held up to 
ridicule almost by the whole press of this country. 
Yet there were some who then foretold his coming 
greatness, while the multitude charged him with 
folly and rashness, ‘The late W. Brockedon, 
author of the Passes of the Alps, and the father of 
the Graphic Society, was well acquainted with the 
Prince’s habits, and I recollect his saying at the 
period when the Prince (amidst much derision) 
was aspiring to become the President of the 
French Republic, — “ Mark my words, that man 
is not the fool people take him for; he only waits 
an opportunity to show himself one of the most 
able men in Europe,” justifying his prediction by 
relating a discussion he had heard at a public 
meeting, between the Prince and some civil en- 
gineers, respecting a projected railway across the 
Isthmus of Panama, in which the former displayed 
great ability, showing an amount of scientific 
knowledge which amazed every body present; 
not only stating his case with clearness, but com- 
bating all objections in a most masterly way. 
Now it certainly would be worth while to collect, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” some further 
information respecting the habits of this remark- 
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able man during his residence in E: gland. = 
its of the most powerful sovereic } 4. 
‘annot fail to be interesting to m ly of 
Bens. Fen RREY. 


anteceder 
Europe « 
your readers. 
Roger Ascuam’s “ ScHoLEMASTER,” 
TIONS IN (ed, 1570). —I shall ! 
a reference to the 
saves. As I have nearly finishe H 
edition of Ascham’s treatise, I may be allowed to 
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The “proverb of Bi ing lance” (“N. «x YQ ~ 
9°4 S. 1. 254) ms still to require ex ati 

Who is Mr. B fol verso 

S P. ; , 
‘ t st to worse, t vi ( ho 
1.B and Quint t y the « 
l of the best and 1 ! 
| “ That good co Ay 
t sa} lum ut pauci 
Joun E. B, Mayor 
t ( , Cam 


.a's “ Lyrics.”—One of Robert Brown- 
il } ial Ly ics is called “ H yw they } roucht 
the Good News from Ghent to On what 
i i incident is the poem founded?’ Exon. 









Bistiocraray or Atcuemy AND MystTicisms 
— What works on this subject exist in Latin, 
English, French, Italian, or Spanish ? Deira 


Wares at CHARLTON. 





—A rtt t looking through some 
papers rela ort Princess Car 
line « \\ n of one sentencs 
is follov - 

~_ ii 33 erwa I from Carlt 
I] Charlton, where she was visited by the King.’ 


Can any of your readers inform me wheth 
the Charlton referred to is the l of that 
name near Woolwich? whether the house occu- 
pied by the princess is standing, and in wh 
part of Charlton? Or, if pulled down, where is 
its site ? Dm & 2. 
Frances De Burcu.—Will any reader of “N 
& Q.” kindly inform me who was the mother of 
Frances Di Burgh, daughter of Thomas De 
Burgh, sixth Baron; and sister of Robert De 
Burgh, seventh Baron of Gainsborough, bearing, 
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I think, a shield azure, three fleurs-de-lys. ey- 

mines ? This Frances “g's Burgh married F ‘rancis 

second son of Thomas Copping: of Sto co. 

Kent, Esq., and had issue. WV. B SRYAN Ce OOKE. 
Pisa, in Tuscany. 


, 


GuitpuaLL, Westminster. — Mr. Scott, in his 
Gleanings from Westminster Abi (p. 88), says 
that the old Guildhall stood at the west side of 
King Street, about fifty feet to the south of Great 
George Street. 1 





ient painting re¢ presenting 
it— perhaps the gift of a Duke of Northumber- 
land — was transferred to the walls of the bow sent 
Sessions House.” Where is this ol ld painti ’ It 
is not in the Sessions House n shea it bee: 
seen there by those who have known the build 
for the last thirty years. 

According to Widmore (p. 11), the present 
Sessions House was built in 1805, on the site of 
the old belfry tower. 
by an old inhabitant of Westminster, that in dig- 
ving the foundation for th DP esent structure, a 
subterraneous passage was discovered, apparentlv 
lk ading to the A! ; bi it soc thol Ke od up, as 
be traced to } distan e. Was any n 
this taken in the magazines or: wsp mK rs of 











I was told many years ago, 















time, or is such a passage known to exist ? 
F. Somner MerrywekaTuer. 


I{esrew Grammatical Exercises. — Is there 
any Hebrew grammar written in German o1 
English contai ning exercises fi translat ng fo 
Hebrew, besides those of Griifenham, Wolfe, a1 
Hurwitz? Many of the leadi: Y j 
Ge , Nordheimer, Ewal 
ied with an 
rci es WI i 


















omit all exe 
y to imprint rules upon the memory of 

A STUDENT. 

Rev. E. Marnsty, or Manisty, a divine of th 

Church of E nd, in the time of the Great 





la 
Rebellion ; and, by his own account, author of a 
sermon on Canticles ii. 1,2; and also of an un- 
published Commer tary on the whole Song of 
Solomon, which he rs ed (and presented as a 
New Year's gift) to the : oe dy Anne Lexington in 
1648. The MS. of the last mentioned formerly 
belonged to the collect of Dr. A. Clarke. Who 
was Mainsty ; or wher« may information concern- 
¢ him be found ? W. Kk. 








Tur Famivies or Matruews anp Gover. — 
In Philip Henry’s Day-Bo - now in my posses- 
ion, there is a pe lig ee of his wife’s family, 
Mathews of Broad Oak, given in the handwriting 
of his son Mathew Henry. It consists of nineteer 
generations ; beginning with Bleddyn ap Kinwy 
Mere dith, Madock, Knion, Rhyn, &c., XC. 5 
comes down to another “ Madock” (28th 
Henry VI.), who is said to have married “ Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir to Mathew Gough, Esy., 
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a great Captain in France.” I should be glad of 
any information about this M. Gough, whose arms 
were: “ Az. three boars ar., pass. in pale.” 

The arms of the Mathews are not given with 
their pedigree, nor have I found them quartered 
upon any of the Henry or Warburton monu- 
ments. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether the names above given are of historical 
note in Wales? Whether the “ Mathews” family 
in South Wales trace up to.the same ancestors ? 
And what their arms are ? 

Morland. 

Mepatuic Query.—I have before me a medal 
on which is pictured a lion, stretched across a 
sheaf of wheat, with his eyes open, but in a posi- 
tion of rest which might be mistaken for sleep ; 
and behind him is a cock, about to peck the grain 


from the ears of wheat; and above them this 
legend : — 
“ VIGILI NIMIVM NE CREDE SOPORI.” 
On the reverse : 
“TRAU NICHT DEM APPETIT. DIE KORNER AUS ZU 
PICKEN. ES KONTI DIR DIE LUST. IN EINER KLAL 


EXSTICKEN,” 
“ Ne’er in thy hunger think 
This sheaf of corn to rifle; 
The fatal wish might bring 
A claw thy breath to stifle. 


And round the outer rim: 
LIEGT KEIN SCIAP, 
NICHT DEM SCHLAF.” 


“ HIER 
rRAl 
* Here lies no sheep, 
Trust not the sleep. 


Can you inform me when the medal was cast, 
and what political event it was intended to mark ? 
Epwarp Me troy, 

Melton, near Brough, East Yorkshire. 


the north aisle of Bristol cathedral is a mural mo- 
nument in memory of Robert Codrington and 
Anna his wife, of the county of G loucester, date 
1618. “Beneath the effigies of the parents are 
those of their seventeen children. Seven sons are 
represented kneeling, and one lying down, with 
clasped hands like his brothers. Eight daughters, 
tio side by side, are also represented kneeling, and 
one appears lying down, closely swathed. All the 
figures have their faces in profile except the four 
younger daughters, and the youngest (kneeling) 
son. Of the two daughters kneeling side by side, 
and supposed to be twins, one holds a skull. Does 
this mark that her death preceded that of her 
parents? Why are some of the faces in profile 
and others turned towards the spectator? Does 
want of space alone cause the youngest son to be 
represented lying down? A correspondent of 
“N. & Q,” 2°¢ S. x. 218, has explained the 
swathed figure to represent a child who died in 
infancy, but information on the other points would 
be acceptable. DeNnKMAL. 
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Miss Peacock. —I am desirous to know who 
this friend of Campbell the poet was. I have a 


| letter addressed by Campbell to her, i in which he 


Mw. H. Lex. | 


name (circa 1600) ? 


| period, it is 
| used. 


styles her his “dear old friend,” and where he 
alludes twice to my father. On this account I am 
doubly anxious to know something about the lady. 
There is no date to the letter, but it was written 
at Sydenham. Its date must be prior to 1812, 
the year my father died. Tuomas H, Cromex. 

Wakefield. 

Presentations at Court.—lIs there a regis- 
ter of presentations at Court kept, and does it 
include the reign of George I. ? Currovs, 


Proruecy RESPECTING THE CrimeEAN War. — 
A remarkable prophecy of the Crimean war is 
said to be contained in Quaresmius’ Elucidativ 
Terre Canile —the discovery of which raised 
the price of the book at the time of the war. If 


any reader of “N. & Q.” can refer me to it, I 
hall be ve th obliged G 
shai Ie very mucn ov igeu, I. 

Rovutn Famity.—Can anyone supply the few 


missing links in the connexion between the Wens- 
leydale Rouths and the East Riding family of that 


R. O. J. 


Srarca.— Are there any publications which 
make any reference or allusion in any way to 
“starch” at any period from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to Charles II.? From the portraits of that 
evident that starch was largely 
If there are any such books, where could 
they be found ? Inquirer. 


Turners or Ecxixctox. —I shall be obliged 


| by information about a large family named 7ur- 
| ner, who lived, as late probably as 1680, either at 
MonumentAar Erricies.—At the eastern end of 


| nity. 


Eckington, co. Derby, or in that immediate vici- 
My inquiries are chiefly directed at present 
to their antecedents and direct posterity, as well 
as to the crest and arms which they bore; but 
any particulars, or clue which may tend to throw 
light upon the family, will be acceptable. 

Bs. Ws Be Vs 

Xavier AND Inp1an Misstons.—1. Are there 
any MSS. extant relating to Xavier's missionary 
travels in India? If so, where are they ? 

Which books in Latin, French, Portuguese, 
or English, give the best accounts of his labours, 
and of other Jesuit missions in India? 

3. I wish if possible to obtain a complete list of 
all books relating to Indian missions, especially 
those giving accounts of the earlier missionary 
endeavours, in connexion with the Syrian, the 
Danish, Baptist, American, or Wesleyan Churches, 
&e., &e. 

While I particularly wish the names of works 
regarding the earlier missions, I would also like to 
be made aware of the names of any good books on 
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Indian missions, which may have been published 
on the Continent or in America ? 
Jxo. Paton, Presbyterian Chaplain, 
72nd Highlanders. 


Mhow, Bombay, 17th Dec. 1861. 





Queries With Answers. 

BuzaGiia.—Extract from Great Yarmouth As- 
sembly Book, 15th Oct. 1784: — 

“Ordered that the old dismounted cannon belonging 
to the Corporation be sold by the Chamberlains, and that 
a Buzaglia for the Toll-house Hall, not exceeding the ex- 

er f twenty pounds, be bought.” 

Query. What is a buzaglia? 

Great Yarmouth. 


A. W. M. 


[ Buzaglia is doubtless a species of ordnance, which in 
ancient times was called fu/con or falconet, and is perhaps 
an Italianized form of the French word Busaigl , or Buse 
pattue. If so, this would suggest that the word Harque- 
buse, with its terminal buse, may possibly have some 
afiinity. It will be observed, that the old dismounted 
cannon was sold to pay for the Buzaglia. } 

Wisxinx. — To run like winkin, a south country 
phrase, denoting speed. Who was Winkin ? 

D. M. Stevens 

Guildford. 

[ Winkin is probably winking; and “like winkin” is a 
phrase ay om to anything that is done with gre at 
expedition, or, as we say, “in the twinkling of an eye. 
So in French, C’est l’affaire d’un clin d’wi il: and in Ita- 
lian, In un batter d’ occhio. Yor the country phrase “to 
run like winkin,” the London variation is “to cut like 
winkie.” ] 

Rey. Jonn Ketrriewerr.—Can any of your 
correspondents favour me with any information 
as to the date of death, where buried, &c., of Jane, 


relict of the Rev. John Kettlewell, A.M., vicar of 
Coles Hiill from 1682 to 1691, and daughter of 


Anthony Lybb, Esq., of Hardwick, in the parish 
of Whitchurch, co. Oxford? Her husband died 
in London on the 20th April, 1695, aged forty- 
two, and was buried in the church of Alihallows 
Barking, near the Tower, where she caused a 
monument to be erected to his memory. 
C. J. D. Inctepew. 
[The bequests of this saintly divine to North Allerton 
and Brompton (available after the death of his wife) 
came into the hands of trustees in 1720, so that Mrs. 
Kettlewell must have deceased shortly before that year. 
(Reports of the Commissioners of Charities, viii, 709, A.D. 
1823.) In the British Magazine for Oct. 1852, vol. ii. p. 
132, it is stated that “the first distribution of the pro- 
ceeds bears date in 1719.” Who was Anne Kettlewell 
buried at North Allerton Jan. 29,1716? May there not 
be an error somewhere respecting the Christian name? } 
Mr. Bruce.—Can you give me any informa- 
tion regarding Mr. Bruce, who published in 1837 
a translation of Schiller’s Dox Karlos? ‘To whom 
was it dedicated, and where was it printed ? 
ZerTA. 


[The translator of Schiller’s Don Kurlos (printed by 
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G. Reichard at Heidelberg, and published at Mannheim 
by Schwan and Goetz, and in London by Black and Arm- 
strong, 8vo, 1837), is John Wyndham Bruce, Esq, bar- 
rister-at-law, son of John Bruce-Pryce, E isq. of Duffryn, 
co. Glamorgan. The work is dedicated to his father. } 

LorpCuancettor Cowper: Arrears or Mur- 
per. — In Wilkins's Political Ballads of the \7ih 
and 18th Centuries (1860), vol. ii. p. 91, is the 
following note : — 

“Wm. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) Cowper, brother 
to Spencer Cowper, who was honourably acquitted of the 
charge of having murdered a beautiful and opulent 
quakeress named Sarah Stout, to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses. The future Chancellor greatly distinguished 
himself in defending his brother in the ‘ appeal of mur- 
der’ sued out, subsequently to his trial, by the heir-at- 
law of the unfortunate quakeress.” 

Where can I find a report of the above trial, 
or rather trials, for I suppose there were two of 
them ? W. D. 

[A report of this celebrated trial is printed in Burke’s 
Patrician, iv. 299—318, 8vo, edit. oe and in the —_ 
Trials, ed. 1812, vol. xiii. 1190—125¢ An attempt was 
made for a new trial by the process called “An Apt peal 

of Murder,” a mode of proceeding abolished in the reign 
of George IV. Vide Lord Raymond, 560; 12 Mod. 372.] 

Norroikx Visitation. — Has the Heralds’ Vi- 
sitation of Norfolk in 1664 been printed? Where 

can the original be seen ? N—n. 

[ The original is in the College of Arms, MS. D. 20. It 
does not appear to have been printed. } 

Ricwarp pe Marisco, or Marars. — Can you 
inform me what were the arms of Richard de 
Marais, or Marisco, Bishop of Durham, anno 1217 
to 1226? And whether the English surname 
Marsh is the present Anglicised form of Marais? 

Kx Uyrte 

Capetown, South Africa, 

Dec. 21st, 1861. 

[The a arms of Richard de Marisco are — A., on a cross 
engrailed S. a mitre O., in the first quarter a cross patce 
fitchy G. (MS. Rawlinson, 128. ) Barry of six pieces, a 
bend. (MS. Brit. Mus. Addit. 12,443.) On his seal is, 
by way of rebus— Barry wavy of four, in chief four 
osiers. (Surtees’s Durham.) Vide Bedford’s Blazon of 
Episcopacy, 1858, p. 123. In ancient Latin deeds the 
Marsh family is styled De Marisco; and, according to 
Mr. Lower, Merais, or Maresq, has its counterpart in 
English sur-nomenclature in the name of Marsh. ] 

“ A Brace or Saaxes.” — Some Surrey people 
I once knew, when speaking of anything that 
could be executed in a short time, occasionally 
made use of the expression that “It would be 
done in a brace of shakes.” Uearing a Kentish 
person use the same phrase, I am induced to ask 
whether it admits of explanation. It is, pe rhaps, 
connected with another, “To be done in two 
twos.” F. P. 

We apprehend that “in a brace of shakes ” is simply 
a variation of the more usual phrase “in a shake,” i. e. 
with great rapidity. The allusion is probably to the dice- 
box (**s! 1aking the elbows”). For instance, if the player 
lost 100/. by a single throw, “It was done in a shake ;” 
if by throwing twice, “It was done in a brace of shakes.”] 
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That the Editor of “N. & ‘Q.” will render 
service to the ke vers ¢ i genealo 
exposing to, and cautio against, be- 
lief in the quackery and t ‘e of the Cot- 
greave or Spence fabrications, there « no 
doubt; and believing them to have car- 
ried to an extent that can hardly be credited, I 
beg to assist in the suggestion of 8. T. in your 
number of January 4th, by sending for record 
some instances wherein the modest Mr. Spenc 


4 ! 
amiable rela- 


for the 


mies 


the teenie « of his 
and Ellen C save, have 


by the aid of 
tives Harriet 
trifling sum of five rice 


or somet 


furnished ancestors of undoubted celebrity to those 
whose pedigree he thought wanted “ Ornamental 
Tops,” when commencing only with an appai ntly 
degenerated progenitory. In all or most cases 
their heroes flourished at Borougkbridge, ssy, 





Poictiers, or Agincourt 
for the acqr 


a sum sv totally insigni- 
lirement of so much ancient and 
1, that few could resist such a “ Top- 
There were, however, some persons who 















covered the fraud, and rep idiated the offer. 
That such descents should have imposed upon 

litors of works pretending to any authorit. 
howev , sur risin for they are most on the 
of them palpably fictitious. A pedigree, it i 
said, that has once taken root in a printed book 


must be true,—at all events most people who read 
} und that is good ground for caution 


implicit, or indeed any, reliance uy 


; ‘ 

1. The descent of Willi: - ILuntley, living ¢ 
] Ri hard I. (who married Alice Cotyreave) from 
Sir Hugh de Huntlye, Seneschal to Hugh de 
L, 


cy, Constable of Chester, under the hand and 

eal of Harriet Coter e, and witnessed by W. 
S. Spence, 25rd M: . 

®. Descent of ‘ne (who married 





Isabel Cotgreave), showing a descent from Sir 
Hugh Treherne of Lettymour, emp. Edward IT., 
under the hand and se le of Harriet Cotzreave, | 
: descent of Samuel Long Netterhav 
Wilts, signed Harriet Coftereare, 27 April, 1846. 
4. A descent of Gaye, ... j 
5. The nt of Lea of 
tract from a pedigree of Gamull of Mottington, 
signed Ellen Coigreave; witness W. S. Spence, 7 
Sept. 1849. 
The descent of Cross of Charlinzes and Sut- 
signed Ell » William 8. Spence, 


1849. E. I. 





desce Kidderminster, ex- 


ton, 
July, 
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S. L. Fer. 1 


NEIL DOUGLAS 
(3™ S. i. 18.) 
I beg to thank r. for his attention to my Query 
Pending the opportunity of consulting his refer. 
ences, and consequently at the risk of communi- 


cating what may be alr ady well known recvard- 
ing my subject, I willingly — ly with C.’s 
juest by throwing together a few loose mems, 





about Douglas, which I have Hea time to time 
noted in such of his books into my 
hands. ; 

Douglas would appear to have been a wavering 
Nonconformist, but a sincere Christian and mo- 
ralist whether he ever belonged to the Estab- 
lished Kirk I know not, but, as an author, he 
first com fore the public in the character ofa 
minister of the Relief Churcl 


as have fallen 


s be 
l. “Serm 


~ 7 nt Subjects, wit! 


ns on i 1 some Essays 
in Poetry. By N. D., Min. of the Gospel a 1 
Fyfe. (A small 8vo, of 508 pages.) E : Caw 

In this 
character of f theologi in an 
in the latter line, 
under the he: is: “ Ver 
some ‘of the Psalms,” and “ Po ms on various Oc- 
casions.” The first, although suifliciently interest- 
ing to ae bya him to a niche 
that 


t ¢ upar, in 


1789,” 





yuble 


" 
ssays, 


Douglas figures in the d 
l poet. His “E 


occupy 89 pages of the work, 
hrases of 


work 


sions and ?P arap! 


in Holland's 


Britain, es ontleman’s 








Psalmists raped re 
researches; and there are, among the second, 
some ultra-loyal effusions which might at a sub- 


sequent period have shielde 1 their author from 

the suspicion of disaffection to the reigning family. 
I next trace Douglas as tl of an anony- 

mous work of r¢ charac 
2. “A Monitorv Address to Gr 


To which is adde 





» author 
markable ter, entitled : — 
a Poem ia 
Remembrancer.* 


it Britain; 


1 Britain's 








Heav'’n-daring sins unerring tekens yield, 
hat mercy soon will cease a land to shield: 
For these abounding rouse Almighty ir 
And waste a realm as with « ming fire, 
s *Tis God incens’d that Empir« loes o'erthro 
lo his just wrath these their destruction o1 
Edin.: Guthree, 1792.” 
This goodly octavo of 481 pages is addressed 
To the King” by “ Britannicus”; and is a call 
upon his Majesty to abrogate the mewhat in- 
songruous Anti-christian practices of the slave- 
t ‘ Nine 5 church pat - hee Go: cul 
trade, du ng, and chureh patronace 0 to put 


vice, which 
Preface, the 
monstrance a rainst 


The Monitory Ad- 


lamation against 


with a 


in force his own proc 
is here reprinted : together 
burden of which is a general r 
the degeneracy of the time 





dress itself oce cupies 207 pages, and touches upon 
an infinity of matters, regarding which we have 
* This is a reproduction of Jas. Burgh’s Britain's Re- 
membrancer, or the Dunger not or sugge l by the 
Rebellion of "45. It was reprinted at the period in Scot- 
l joston & Willison, as the work of an unknown 
id Douglas erroneously assigns it to President 


e 
» 62, 
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a nation provoked the wrath of God. Among 
these, drunkenness, swearing, and debauchery 
in this earnest work of our 
honest modern Wither, obtain no quarter. His 
pow rful lines, and no less pertinent notes, indeed 
t the reverend author in the light of an ad- 


yanced social reformer, and an amiable enthu- 





stand foremost, and, 


jast in his impatience for the arrival of that 

happy millennial state of moral perfection still 

abeyance. The next work of Douglas’s is 
m. And a few 

S the Gospel at Dundee. 





[his is a poetical exercitation upon the text — 
“ The place of sculls,” &c.—and is but an exten- 
tion of a shorter poem under the same title in 
In this, as in all Douglas's books, there 
is much introductory matter ; and I owe the dis- 

ver’ that the Monitory Address was a work of 
his, to finding it claimed in the Preface to this 
little ok ; where also are some reflections upon 
the iz sratitude of the wo rid, | uinfully suggestive 




















of books falling still-born the and 
- Swe? ; 
pecuniary and laborious endeavours to benefit 
1 ending in disappointment! From this 
t do not meet Douglas again in my own col- 
le , until 1799; but in the interim I find he 
mn} 1. 
pu ao 
} Lavinia; a I’ Book of Ruth, 
With a Memoir an lately d 
by the A., ¢ Hill 
B iin’s Guilt, I , " | serm 
t i African Slav Ira v i nh expressive 
t & M Ss iraphrased; or tl 
iriu f the reset ( iV over their incorrigit 
0 
“'] hts on M Politics. Cx ting of a 
I t n the Slave &c 
rnal of a M n to part of t Highlands of 
1797. By Appointment of the Relief Synod, 
N. D. Sm. 8vo, pp. 189. Edin. 1799.” 
his is a very interesting account of a mission- 
ry incursion into the wild ’ Arcyleshire, in a 


letters, highly characteristic and amusing 
nits relation of the Relief Minister's difficulties 
Highland cateran on the on 
und, and the jealous clergy on the other. My 
py of this is appropriately bound up with a 
similar ree a of an attempt to awaken Donald to 
his religious deficiencies, by Messrs. 
Halden, poem and Rate, the previous years, — 
the two presenting a fair picture of Celtic re- 
ligion and manners at the period. My bibliogra- 
phical history of Neil Douglas is now a blank 
until 1811, when there was pub 
%. “ The Royal Per 
n David King of Is —y 
Min. of the Word of God. 
W ant of 
saying when 


with the rough 











r true 1itence exemplified 
A Poem in 2 Parts By N.D., 
k, 1811.” 





SvO, pp. v2. Gre 
biographical material prevents me 
Douglas seceded from the Relief 
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Church; but his 


pp mesa ae 
exhibits him in his 





Restoration” : — 


10. “ King David’s Psalms ( ( 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. De 
Sr SvO. DI 638 Crlascow Py 


PI ° i s Till. 


Douglas, t e Author, No. 161, Stocks 


“ To Immanuel, King of Kings, ar 
unworthy but much obliged Servant in 


bly presents, as in Duty and Gratitu 
Vork; undertaken with a Singk Eye to his Glory, and 
for the defence at llustration of his Truth; now finished 
through the kindness of his Providence in believing hope 
of his acceptance, Divine Patronage, and Blessing 

* To God, Auth vw of the Book of Psalms, and all othex 


Books of Sacred Writ, be honour and glory. Amen.” 





This work contains a portrait of Douglas, not 
in clerical costume, and certainly not of a pre- 
possessing character. The Ps lms are, as stated, 
the common mons ie version of the kirk, with 
Douglas’s headings; in which, like Watts and 
John Barclay, he sets aside the literal for a sense 
applicable to the Christian dispensation. ‘The 

xtent of the work sufliciently indicates the bulk 


of tl explanatory notes,” which 
act A« yMpanion bo k is —_— 

11. and Paraphrases in Vers With 
n In ea (The Kirk Hymns simi- 
larly pp. 132. Glas 1815,” 

12. ’ (of -) » lL. 





With this concludes my catalogue of the liter- 
ary Are ” Ne ; Douglas. i any correspon- 
dent can pet edgy shall be 

In 1817 Douglas, oo pre ociee his Restora- 
tion views, in Gl fell into the hands of the 
law; and was, on the 17th May, arraigned before 
the High Court of Justiciary, Edin., upon an in- 
dictment charging him, the said N. D. ( alled a 
Universalist Preacher), with sedition; in drawing 
a parallel between Geo. IIL. and Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the Prince Regent and Belshazzar: and further, 
with representing the House of Commons as a 
den of thieves and A verdict of acquit- 
tal was pronounced, and the poor old man left 
the Courtjloyally declaring, that he had a high 
regard for his Majesty and the Royal Family, 
and prayed that every Briton might have the 
same. Douglas went prepared for the worst; and 

= 


r | 
aiter the triai: 


isvow, 





rovoers. 


there was published, 
“An Address tothe Judges and Jury on a Case of 
alleged Sedition, on 26 May, 1817, which was intended to 


be delivered befor pas y Sentence. 
An interesting paper, which I have seen too la 
to make use of in this note, already too extended. 


N.B. The published Report of the Trial con- 
tains a curious caricature-looking sketch of 


Douglas as he stood at the bar, with Dan. v. 17— 
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23, below, being the text which brought him 
into this trouble. 





EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 

(2™ S. xii. 397; 3° S, i. 15.) 
An interesting notice of an earthquake in Eng- 
land, in 1692, occurs in the Autobiography of Sir 

’ i ‘ - 

John Bramston, printed by the Camden Society in 
1845. It may be necessary to premise, before 
giving the extract, that the narrator and his fa- 


mily were residing in Greek Street,! Soho, at the | 


time of the shock : 

“On the 8th of September, 1692, about 2 of the 
in the afternoone, in London and the suburbs there was 
plainly felt a tremblinge and shakeing of the houses, the 
chaires and hitting togeather; many persons 
taken with giddiness. 1 myselfe was not sensible of it, 
nor did my daughter, nor Colonel John Bramston, who 
were at that time sitting with me at my table; nor, in- 


stooles 






n 


clock | 


deed, did any of the servants perceave it. It lasted about | 


2 minutes, as all our neighbours sayd; such as were 


above stayers were most sensible of it, in all the parts of 
the citie. It was felt in Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
sheire, &c. at the same time, and bad the same continu- 
ance. ‘The letters say it was also felt at the same time 
in Flanders and Holland; where else, we heare not vet. 
It did no hurt, God be blessed, save only affrightinge 
many persous; and, indeed, it beinge so lately after the 
account come from Jamaica of the horrible and destruc- 
tive earthquake there, people had great reason to be ap- 
prehensive of the effects of this. I doe not heare any 
erticular hath authentickly been set out of that yet, and 

pray God England may never experience the effects of 
earthquakes, tho’ I look not on them as judgments from 
God, but as proceeding from naturall causes.” 


I should be glad to be referred to any contem- 
porary account of the phenomenon here mentioned. 


Epwarp I. Ripattt. | 





The narrative of the earthquake at The Birches, 
alluded to by Mar. Autrort, bears the following 
title : — 

“A Dreadful Phenomenon Described and Improved. 

seing a particular Account of the sudden Stoppage of the 

River Severn, and of the terrible Desolation that hap- 
pened at the Birches between Coalbrook-Dale and Build- 
was Bri ige, in Shropshire, on Thursday Morning, May 
12,1773. And the substance of a Sermon preached the 
next day on the Ruins to a vast Concourse of Spectators. 
By John Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, &c.” Sm. 8vo. pp. 
104; Shrewsbury, 1773. 

The descriptive part occupies 33 pages; and if 
A. A. or any other correspondent, investigating 
such matters would like to peruse it, I shall wil- 
lingly place my copy with the Editor, if he will 
take the trouble to communicate it. J. O. 


In reference to this subject I copy a letter from 
a friend : 
“ The Earthquake I felt at Nottingham was on a Sun- 
day in March, 1816. We were in St. Mary’s Church to 
hear the Assize Sermon. The whole church shook, or 
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or rather oscillated. It was a most extraordinary thing 
to see; it was momentary; I do not remember feeling 
alarmed at all. Some people went out of church; some 
said there was a rumbling noise, as if a waggon were 
passing by. In some houses the bells rang, and the clocks 
were stopped. At Mrs. F——’s the cook was making pies 
or puddings, and the flour was all laid in regular little 
heaps on the dresser before her, to her great amazement, 
It was rather remarkable that it did not seem to be felt 
anywhere else in England.” 

F.C. B. 





I was at Newstead Abbey at the same time with 
A. A., and remarked with regret the dilapidated 
and neglected state of Boatswain’s monument. 
Knowing how religiously the late Col. Wildman 
preserved even the simplest memorials of his il- 
lustrious predecessor and schoolfellow, I inquired 
the reason of the ruin-like appearance of the mo- 
nument, and was told nothing about an earth- 
quake, but that the colonel allowed it to decay, 
because Lord Byron had, with verf bad taste, 


buried his dog and raised his tomb on the site of 


the old altar. Even an earthquake would have 
appeared more reasonable to me, than the foily 
and shame of allowing so interesting an object to 
become a ruin, when it might have been removed 
and preserved on a spot more appropriate. 

I also remember the fissures in the walls of the 
abbey, and did hear something of an earthquake 
in connection with them. It strikes me also that 
I can recollect some fissures in A. A.’s neighbour- 
hood (Poets’ Corner). Will he, as an expert in 
his profession, ascribe them to an earthquake, or 
to age and delayed repair ? S. T 


Smart shocks of an earthquake were felt in 
Manchester on Sunday, Sept. 4, 1777. For an ac- 
count of them, see Hibbert’s Public Foundations 


| of Manchester, ii. 160, and also Aston’s Metrical 


Records of Manchester, 19, 8vo, 1822. 
LANCASTRIENSI3. 


The account of the earthquake which oe- 
curred’ at the Birches between Buildwas and 
Madeley, on the 27th of May, 1773, mentioned 
by Mr. Autrorr as being contained in a small 
volume by the Rev. J. Fletcher (the title of which 
Mr. A. has forgotten), must be the same as that 
which occurs (with the sermon preached on the 
occasion), in the Works of the Rev. J. Fletcher, 
vol. vii. fol. 209, Lomas, London, 1807, and also 
in his Works, published by Allman, 1833, vol. ii. 
ful. 347. J. Boora. 

Rochdale. 





The disturbance which your correspondent 
describes as having taken place near Newcastle 
on the 15th of November, 1844, would not be 
an earthquake, but what is popularly called “a 
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creep;" i. @ a subsiding or slipping in of the 
eround, in consequence of the coal having been 
worked under it. In some colliery districts these 
disturbances are of frequent occurrence, and often 
lead to litigation. H. Fisuwick. 


DAUGHTERS OF WILLIAM THE LION, 
(24 S, xii. 357, 424.) 

I believe there is no doubt that the two eldest 
daughters of William the Lion were Margaret and 
Isabella. In June, 1220 (4 Hen. III.), a treaty 
was made between Henry King of England and 
Alexander II. King of Scotland (the son and suc- 
cessor of William) by which it was agreed that 
Henry should provide marriages in England for 
these two sisters of the Scottish King. 
of this I adduce the fo'lowing extract from the 
Calendarinm Rotulorum Patentium : — 


“ Patent. de anno quarto Regis Henrici Tertii. 
Regem et Alexandrum Regem 


“Compositio inter 
igium Joh’ pri- 


Scotiw,—viz. quod Rex daret ei in Marit 
mogenitam sororem suam, vel Isabellam sororem suam 
juniorem, ac quod Rex maritaret Margaret’ et Isabell’ 
sorores ipsius Regis Scotiw infra Regnum Anglia ad ho- 
norem suum. Act’ apud Eboracum 15°.Junii coram,” etc. 











Margaret, the eldest of the two sisters, was 
married to Hubert de Burgh, afterwards created 
Earl of Kent. I do not know on what au- 
thority Hermentrupe represents the marriage as 
not having taken place till 1225. Matthew Paris, 
as quoted by Dugdale (Baronage, vol. i. p. 694), 
sets it down to the year 1221 (5 Hen. IIL). 

In 1225 Isabella was married to Roger Bigod, 
as appears from the following extract from the 
Calendarium : — 

“ Patent. de anno nono Regis Henrici Tertii. A. pars 2", 

“Rogerus filius et Heres H. Comitis Bigod duxit Isa- 
bellam sororem Alexandri Regis Scotix.” , 

Some time afterwards Alexander contended, 
that during the life-time of William the Lion 
there had been a treaty between him and King 
John, by which it was agreed that the two prin- 
cesses should be married, the one to Prince Henry 
(afterwards Henry III.) and the other to his bro- 
ther Richard. If in point of fact there ever was 
any such treaty, at all events after the composi- 
tion made in 1220 (4 Hen, III.), it must have 
been deemed to have been waived. But however 
this may have been, it would appear that there 
was at one time a convention between Henry IIT. 
and Alexander II., by which Henry engaged to 
marry one of Alexander's sisters. ‘This sister is 
by some authorities spoken of under the name of 
Margaret, by others under the name of Margery. 
The latter J suppose to be correct, and if so we 
ative at a third sister, the one whom Hermen- 
TRUDE calls, apparently with some hesitation, 
Margery or Marian. ll that relates to this 
third sister is exceedingly obscure. But I hope 


In proof 
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that some of your learned correspondents north of 
the Tweed may be able to give some clue to her 
individuality. 

The statement is probably correct, that all the 
daughters of William the Lion died without issue, 
or, at all events, without issue living in 1290. For 
any descendant of theirs, whether male or female, 
would, on the death of Margaret of Norway, have 
been undoubted heir to the crown of Scotland, in 
preference alike to Baliol and Bruce. 

I must however observe, that, according to 
Dugdale (Baronage, vol. i. p. 700), there were 
descendants of Margaret, Countess of Kent, long 
after the disputed succession. But this is also a 
very obscure point and requires investigation. 

Isabella, who married Robert de Roos, was an 
illegitimate daughter. It was the great-grandson 
of this Isabella, and not (as Mr. Dixon supposes) 
her grandson, that was one of the competitors for 
the crown of Scotland. 

Margaret, who married Eustace de Vesci, was 
another illegitimate daughter. Her grandson 
William de Vesci was also one of the competitors. 

MELETES. 
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Eastern Costume: Rensexan at THe We tt. 
(2"¢ S. xii. 347, 377.) — My letter of the 6th No- 
vember brought me an answer from your corre- 
spondent W. L. R. just as I was leaving home to 
proceed hither; and I have had much pleasure in 
communicating with him personally. At the 
same time it, is proper that I should say a few 
words in “ N. & Q.” for the general information 
of your readers. 

My wife and I arrived here yesterday, “at the 
time of the evening, even the time when women 
go out to draw water,” and we met a number of 
“damsels"” with their “ pitchers” so employed. 
This morning we have been to the “well of 
water,” which is (as I anticipated) “ without the 
city” on the way from Damascus, through which 
city Eliezer would naturally have passed on his 
way from the Land of Canaan. 

‘he weather forced us to return to Damascus 
this afternoon, so that we have no time to note 
the particulars of the costume of the females. 
But we intend returning in a few days, when we 
trust the weather will allow my wife to take pho- 
tographs of the place and its inhabitants. Mean- 
while, I may remark, that we did not see any of 
the females, old or young, with veils. 

Cuartes Beke. 

Harran, in Padan Aram, 

2ist Dec. 1861. 

Orv MS.: Panvects (2™ S. xii. 418.) — Will 
your correspondent, who so kindly replied to my 
Query, be good enough to give me more full par- 
ticulars with regard to the Pandects, either through 
your columns or by sending a note for me to your 
office. Curssnoroucn Harperton. 
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Kwaves’ Acre (2 S. xii. 191, 273, 445; 
S. i. 58.) —Stukeley says, “ When the Romans be- 
came masters here, they built a temple of their 
own form to Diana, where now St. Paul’s stands ; 
they placed it in the open space then the forum: 
but the British temple appropriate to the city, was 
upon the open rising ground to the west, where 
now is Knaves’ Acre.” (Itin. Curios, cent IL. 
“The Brill,’ 14.) This was written in’ Octo- 
ber, 1758. Now in the St. James's Ch 


May 23, 1761, is the following announcement : — 





“The projected ¢ ition of Brokers and Sig 
Painters of Knaves’ Acre, Harp Alley, &c., is onl 
poned, till a room spacious en can be provided, as 


hume 


Harp Alley, formerly call a rt irper Alley, lead- 
ing from Farringdon Street to Shoe Lane, stands 
not only west of St. Paul's, but on ground, 
and appears to be the site alluded to by Stukeley. 
It is within a stone’s throw of the printing oflice 
whence the curious Noles and Queries of your « 
resp mndents take flight, and wing their way “ from 
Ine lus to the Pole.” Ind Lys f yore, according to 
Stukeley, the Roman temple stood on the eastern 
bank, and the Briti on the western 
bank of the River of Before the Act 
of Parliament passed for removing the signs 
and other obstructions in the streets of London, 





the collection will be very 


rising 











there was a market in Harp A for signs ready 
prepare 1 (Edwards's An lotes of Painting, 4to 
1808, p. 118.) Phe sre was another Harp Alley in 





Little Knight-Rider Str 
(Ne w Ri marks oy L mn 
in Shoe L I 
count. 


mmons 
t, 1732, p. 67); but the 
ees with Stuke aa ace 


J. YEOWELL, 


Tuomas Crasketst (2™ S, x. 449.) — 


one 





\W idebted to rt ( i¢ . 
nicle, pu lat M » Ba Jamaica, Dee, 13, L861, 
for the follov r reply a ( ry ‘N.& QO.” of D 8, 
1860.—Ep. “N. & Q . 


To the Editor of the Cornwall Chron ’ 
Kingston, Jamaica, Dec. Ist, 1861. 
i ) impression of this 
morning, t tron 18 sought concerning 
the late Thomas Craskell, I beg to state that my 
wife Susan Lucas is a daughter of Thomas C 
kell the son, from 1 m much information might 
be obtained, that given by any 
other person. . 


I am, 








is unlikely will b 
Sir, yours obediently, 
Aveustus Lucas. 

22, Harbour Street an I 
Mr. Tursurent (3 
“Mr. Turbulent’s real designation was Rev. Charles 
Giffardier, he was French reader to the Queen and Prin- 
His name correctly written was, we believe, De 
Guiffarditre. He had a prebendal) stall at Salisbury, and 
was Vicar of Newington and Rector of Berkhampstead.” 
See the review of Mad. D’Arbl Diary and 
Letters in the Quarterly, No. exxxix. This review 





cesses, 


D QUERIES 


ronicle of 


[34 S. L. Fen. 1, 69, 


is only on the three first volumes. Can any of 
your readers inform me where a review of the 
whole work, published in 7 vols., is to be found; 
and who was “ Mr. Fairly,” who plays such a con. 
spic uous part in Mad. D’A.’s Diary of her court 
life ? E. B. RB. 


Fuicut or Witp GrErsE AND 
xii. 500.) — The countrywoman’s belief, 
flight of flocks of ‘always in the 
form of letters or figures,” shows how tenacious 
of life are all popular superstitions. The ancients 
had the idea respecting the flight of wild 
equally with that of cranes — which it closely re. 
sembles —as appears from Plutarch, lian, Cicero, 
and others. Of the latter birds, Jerome says: 
“unam sequuntur, ordine literato” (Zpist. 4, ad 
Rust. Monac.); and Aldrovandus, who has col- 
lected (Ornitholog.) remarks to the same effeet 
from many writers, assures us that Palamedes, in 
the time of the Trojan war, is said to have in- 
vented se veral letters of the alphabet from ob- 
servations of their flight. Martial alludes to this 
in Xeniis (Grues, Ixxv.) : — 


Cranes (2% S. 
that the 
wild geese is * 





Turbabis versus, n tera tota volabit, 
Unam perdideris si Palamedis ay 


Cassiodorus, 


audita . Cap. 


as Gaffarel remarks (Curios. In- 
xii.) goes still further, and sonal 
Mercury devised all the letters i in 
imitation of the figures formed by flocks (?) « 
these birds. ‘These figures appear to depend on 
the foree and direction of the wind, and most 
frequently correspond with the Greek letters } 
and A; sometimes, however, these birds form a 
half circle ; and at others, when attacked by birds 
of prey, a perfect circle. We may, I take it 
safely conclude with the old writer that the let- 
ters, which cranes and wild geese “ make in their 
flying, show us only the diversity of the winds, or 
else the manner of ordering themselves in battle.” 
Dera. 


asserts that 





(2™ §, xii. 474.) — 
wn” became 
‘ion of 


Torocrarny in IRELAND 

Co. Kingstown ” and “co. Queenst« 
the King’s and Queen's Counties in the 1 
Philip and Mary 

* Co. Uriell,” 
“ Kilmact 
name of a place in 
O'Donnell was made 
clan, 

Your correspondent, Mr. C. Harn 
quested to give some particulars ab« 
Is it in MS., or engraved ? 

[eRBERT 


| 
recie Oriel, is the County Louth. 
renan wher O'Donnel is made,” is the 
the co. Donegal, in which 
or inaugurated king of his 
RTON, is re 


it his curious 





map. 
Hors. 

Conservative Club. 

Forties pe Gretuers (2™ S. xii. 347.) —It 
is difficult to speak positively without seeing the 
context, and without knowing in what dis lect the 
words occur; but I should think that 
sword-grass” would probably 


“ leaves of 


be the right trans 
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lation, gletuers being apparently a corruption of 
LuMEN 


aa plus. 





“ ReETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE” 
James Crossiey is in 
ph Aston to have b ne li 
ston was entitled the Roi hd 

only I 








sixty-iive numbers 


1827, to March, 1828). 





WittrAM Onpys: “ Benp sinister” (3° S. i. 





wing the illegitimacy of Oldys, is the 
writer ‘ the interesting article upon him correct 
in s r that “there can be little doubt that the 
ak ge ee ought properly to have figured in 


the future Norroy”? I believe t 


which is the f th part t 


the arms of 
or baton, 


bend running from the sinister chief to the dexter 





baston, 


base, was alone borne as tle mark of ilk macy. 
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t chamber or hiding ] tl 
present owner permits visitors t t 
say. It is, I believe, let as a farm; inti- 
quity and p s, ithe 1 view 





AsI take the monthly parts, and not the weekly 
hum rs oi N, “ i. 1 hav ides | 1 ior 
me time from home, I have not till 1 ntly 
en t obliging commun sof K. P. D. E. 
and Enoracum. With the info on contained 
in the letter of th former I was already C- 
° } +] ‘ ‘ ] } 
quainted, except the staten t Danby 
J ‘ + 


pedigree went back to two generations befor the 
Conquest: the pedigrees in Burke’s Commoners 

nd Whittaker’s Richmondshire taking it to but 
one eration. Would K. indly i 
» the veneration before “ Jolin, 


‘ 
t 
nd Little Danby,” 





acknowledgments are due to Eso- 

for giving me the connecting link |! een 

I bys of Leake and those of Kirby Knowle 
The Leake pedigr rree of 166 3 soes no further back 


ding Vi itation; which, so far as I 
‘r been printed. But, I presume, 
Esoracum’s Robert inks may have been the 
Thomas with whom it commences 
Grainge calls the Danby, who bought New Build- 
es; and states that he came from York. 
Edmund Danby, who also h ad 2 house 
her brother 


than the prece 


know, has nevé 


father of the 





Knowle, was anot nd from 
strong conviction the poor 


i 
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shoemaker is descended, who was unable to esta- 
blish his claim to the property, though one would 
have imagined he might have traced back in the 
parish reg for two hundred years. I should 
much like to hear the history of ‘his claim ; and, 
ilso, who were the executors of the late Mrs. 
Dalton of New Building; if Esoracum could 
me with the information ? 

A YorkKsHIREMAN. 





isters 





11: 
oDiiat 


NewrTons or Wurrtsy (2™ §, xii. 237, 352, 444; 
1S. i.17.) — Where Sir David Brewster 
was the styling Sir Richard 

ton “ the last Baronet of the family,” whereas 
s own showing, he was a Knight. “The 
» family,” 


xT . 
wewton ol 






wro 
New 
by R. R.’ 
last | 
was co 
on this 


B > 


with which Sir Isaac 
nected, was, as I stated in my former note 
- ject, Sir Michael Newton, 4th and last 
who was 


ironet of th 


irt rr’'s Court, co. Gloucester, 
K.B. an ‘lief mourner at Sir Isaac’s funer: 

here is some ground for assuming a kindred be- 
the philosopher, but I can- 
have been connected with 
of which the §S 

, was the last 1 





tween this fam ly 


he coul 











y-leaves of old | yoks, deeds, &e. In some cases 
n limited to the alteration 


Se . ° 4 
of certain letters, the insertion ol commas, & 


The autograph signature mentioned by Dr. 
Neiiican — “Godfrey Kneller, Nuckle. His 
I May 4th, 1720,” is as uredly that of God- 
f Huckle, the nephew and godson ot 
the celebrated painter. The comma has been 
ingly inserted after Kneller, for 
Huckle (unless misread by 
lent) altered into NN, for some 
‘ ee, The will of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller was proved Dec. 6, 1723. He 
i e 5 01 a-year, his house and 

1 Great Street, 
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graph on the fly-leaf of more than one volume in 
my library. Epvwarp F, Rimpautr. 


Saints on Minan Catueprar (2™ S. xii. 368.) 
—It is hard to understand what guide-book your 
correspondent Nanrant can have consulted on 
this subject without finding information. I have 
looked at three, and they all refer to it. The 
Modern Traveller, quoting Wood's Letters of an 
Architect, gives the number of statues outside the 
cathedral of Milan at 4400. TF rster’s Teise- 
handbuch fiir Italien, the best guide-book for Italy 
that I know, says that the number of such statues 
has been stated at 4500, Murray's Handbook to 
North Italy states, probably with more exactness, 
that 4500 will be required to fill all the niches 
and pedestals, and that of these only 3000 are as 
yet fixed. T. R. S. 


Samuet Jounsoy, LL.D. (3" S. i. 30.) — The 
words quoted by Anusa are written on a slip of 
paper inserted between the leaves of the volume. 
hey are signed E. H., and are not in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Barrett. It is very desirable that 
the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” should be ex- 
ceedingly cautious not to increase the circulation 
of incorrect statements, or to ask unnecessary 
questions, when the sources of accurate informa- 
If Asya had only 
looked into the index of so well-known a publica- 
tion as Boswell’s Life of Johnson (London, 1833), 
under the head of “ Dublin University,” he would, 
by the words “grant a diploma to Johnson,” be 
referred to vol. ii. p- 288, and found there that 
the degree was conferred in 1765, and that his 
letter of acknowledgment is there inserted at full 
leneth. ‘ANeds. 


Dublin. 


tion are so easily accessible. 


Beattie’s Poems (3 S. i. 35.) — Mr. Ginn, 
in describing his own copy of Beattie, 1760, has 
given a correct one of mine of 1761; indeed since 
mooting the question in “ N. & Q.” I have had an 
opportunity of carefully comparing the editions, 
Lond. 1760, and Aberd. 1761, and am now per- 
fectly satisfied that they are one and the same, 
with, in the case of the latter, a new title. 

I have, however, carried my inquiry a little 
farther, and would now unhesitatingly pronounce 
the London imprint of 1760 false ; and my con- 
viction, founded upon comparing it with other 
works from the Aberdeen press, that the book 
was in reality printed by Francis Douglas, and 
not by And. Miller, London. 
conclusion by applying Mr. Gron's test of the 
clumsy 0, and find it runs through the Aberdeen 
books, and that the ornaments in the so-called 
London edition are found in the Whole Duty of 
Man, republished by Douglas in 1759. 

Moreover, Beattie was, if I mistake not, but 
little known beyond his own locality in 


I arrive at this | 


1760, 


which renders it highly improbable that he could 
have had any dealings with the London bibliopole, 
or that be had any literary friend in the south 
who would take upon himself the responsibility of 
launching his then obscure muse upon the critics 
of the metropolis, J. 0, 


Tae Enoutsn Laneuace (2"¢ S. xii. 347, 422.) 
— The language in which books are written in 
our days is so essentially different from what it 
was a century ago, that it is diflicult to enter into 
the views of Lord Mansfield with respect to Hume 
and Robertson. In the progress of the change 
that has taken place, the language of Hume and 
Robertson has been absorbed into the general 
style of our literature, and we are not aware of 
the peculiarities which distinguish it from the lan- 
guage of more purely English writers. But I 
think that on a careful examination, it will be 
found that our earlier writers use a style ap- 
proaching more nearly to spoken language. I do 
not mean merely the language of conversation, 
but language such as the author would use if he 
had to express himself by word of mouth. This 
language would necessarily vary with the subject, 
rising —as the occasion might require—from al- 
most a mere colloquial style to something ap- 
proaching more or less nearly to the rhetorical. 
Look at Raleigh, Barrow, Bolingbroke, and com- 
pare them with Hume and Robertson. In the 
three English writers you find the outpouring of 
the soul of the man. In Hume, and still more in 
Robertson, we are always conscious that the au 
thor is writing a book. This may, perhaps, be in 
part attributable to the cause assigned by Dr. 
Carlyle, that to the Scottish writers English was, 
to a certain extent, an acquired language. But it 
is a melancholy thing to look at the current lite- 
rature of the day, and to see how completely a 
mere written style, — the like of which no human 
being ever spoke,—has superseded the natural 
spoken style of our language. People attribute 
the tameness of modern writing to the want of 
Anglo-Saxon words, No accumulation of Anglo- 
Saxon words will ever give life to a purely con- 
ventional structure of language. What is worst 
of all, this canker has begun to eat into the very 
core even of our spoken language. I cculd name 
among the statesmen of the day more than oné 
whose style of eloquence is to speak like a book. 
One great reason of this is, that instead of aiming 
to produce an effect upon the minds of those whom 
they are supposed to be addressing, the object 
upon which their energies are really bent, is to 
elaborate a string of sentences for the purpose of 
being readily taken down in short-hand, so as to 
turn out well in the columns of the next day's 
newspapers. ‘This is a more pernicious habit even 
than that of reading a written oration. 

MELEsTES. 
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Cravcer’s “Tanarp” Inn anp Fire or Sovutnu- 
wark (2 S, xii. 325, 373.) — There seems to be 
some doubt as to the destruction of this cele- 
brated hostelry by the great fire of 1676. It may 
have perished in a conflagration that occurred = 
years earlier, and to which a reference is made 

the following extract from a private I letter of the 
date July 27, 1667:— 





“I suppose you may have heard by this tir of that 
dreadfull and desperate fire in the boroug h of Southwarke 
not farre from the Spurr Inn; wherein divers persons 
were burnt and spoyled, about 40 familyes 
their habitations, and some that now have beene twice 
burnt out of their houses quite undone, that had a con- 
iderable meanes of a livelyhood before: there are evi- 
lences enough of its being set on fire, but whither the 
taken or no, or what wilbee the effect 


wee cannot saVv..... 


chiefe actors bee 


How was the “ Spurr” Inn situated in relation 


to the “ Tabard” ? W. S. 
Hrerartpic (2° S. xii. 10.138; 3 - )— 
May not the arms first me ntioned by W. «y VIZ. 


be those of inn genton, 
family, and probably a 


covered cups or,” 
Dorsetshire 





~o 


an extinct 


branch of the old baronial family of Argentine, of 


aoe ge co. Cambridge, whose arms, however, 
appear to have been “ gules, 3 covered cups arg. ‘i 
The hei iress of the Dorset branch married into the 
family of Williams of Herringst« ne, who quarter 
the arms of Argenton; anda “Thyet ning e pitaph on 
one of the family (Mary, wile of Lewis Argenton, 
and relict of Robert Thornhull), on a brass plate 
in the east wall of the chancel of Woolland Church, 
Dorset, is given at length in Hutchins 
Hexry W.S. Taytor. 





Jorset, 


Herarpic (3" §. i. 30.) — The arms referred 
to by HermMentRupE are no doubt those of Ro- 
Membland Hall, Devon), impaling 


bertson (of 


Atkinson. (Vide Burke's Landed Gentry, vol. ii. 
1127), and should be described as follows : — 
“Gules, 3 wolves’ heads erased, arg., armed and 


langued az.,” for Robertson; impaling “ Gules an 
eagle displayed with 2 heads arg. (perhaps, or) on 
a chief of the last 3 estoiles of the 1st, for Atkinson. 
Crest. “ A dexter arm and hand erect, holding a 
regal crown all ppr. Motto. “ Virtutis Gloria 
Merces.” Ilenry W. S. Taynror. 
Southampton. 
3; Posture (2™ S, ix. 44, 
513; x. 159, 396; 3°¢ S. i. 38.) — In the Natural 
History Review for January, 1862, pp. 53-71, is a 
very interesting article by M. Lartet on the dis- 
covery of human and other remains in a cavern 
on the mountain F ajoles, near Aurignac (Ilaute 
Garonne). ‘The main object of the writer is to 
throw some light on the question of the co-exist- 
ence of Man with the great Fossil Mammals; but 
in describing the interior of the cavern, and the 
probable position in which the bodies had been 
deposited (they had been removed before he 


BuriaL IN A SITTING 


disteaded of 


‘3 Histor: / of 
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visited the place), which, for certain reasons, he 
considers to have been “a sitting or crouching 
posture,” Mons. Lartet speaks of it as “that which 
is well known to have been adopted in many of 
the sepulchres of primitive times ;” and in a note 
at the same page (58), says: — 

“ This attitude of the body, bent upon ‘itself, has been 
noticed in most of the primordial sepultures of the north 
and centre of Europe, and it has been also observed in 
the foundations of Babylon. Diodorus Siculus informs 
us that it was practised by the Troglodytes, a pastoral 
people of Ethiopia. In more recent times it is seen in 
use among various peoples in America, and some of the 
South Sea Islands.” 


In an account of the Ancient Lake Habitations 
of Switzerland by Mr. J. Lubbock, F.R.S., in the 
same number of the Natural History Review, the 
says (p. 41):— 

“In tombs of the Stone re, the corpse appears to 
have been almost always, if not always, buried in a sit- 
ting posture, with the knees brought up under the chin, 
and the hands crossed over the breast. This attitude 
occurs also in many Asiatic, African, and American 
tombs.” 


writer 





For the prevalence of the same custom in Den- 
mark, Mr. Lubbock refers to Worsaac’s Antigui- 
ties (p. 89, English edit.), and states, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Bateman’s recently published Ten 
Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Gravehills, 
that “the same position was, to say the least of ir, 
very common in early British tombs,” 

So much in reply to Exur’s Query as to 
prevalence of the custom. The arguments of M. 
Lartet in the paper alluded to above, both archz- 
ological and paleontological, if sound, carry it 
back to a very remote period of antiquity. Its 
object may have been, as he suggests, to “ realise, 
according to archzologists, the symbol 
thought of restoring to the earth — our common 
mother — the body of the man who had ceased to 
live, in the same posture that it had before his 
birth, in the bosom of his individual mother.” 

Mr. Lubbock also (p. 41) informs 
the authority of M. Troyon, Sur les Habitatious 
Lacustres, that the same custom prevailed amor 
the Brazilian aborigines, qu oo from a work 
André Thévet, published in 1575 (of which, how- 
ever, he has omitted to give us the title), the fol- 
lowing words, which seem to point to the same 
origin : — 


some 


us, on 


“Quand done leurs parents sont morts, ils les courbent 
dans un bloc et monceau,........- tout ainsi que les 


enfants sont au ventre de la mére puis ainsi enveloppeés, 

liés et garrottés de corde, ils les mettent dans une grande 
vase de terre.” 

q. 

Tarnisuep Sirver Corns (3 S. i. 31.) — 


Dirty silver may be cleaned without polishing it, 
by soaking it in a saturated solution of carbonate 
of soda (common soda) until the crust is softened, 
which, if thick, will take several days, and then 
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